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THE SHOETAGB IN PEOBATIONBES. 

We publish as the leading article in this number a paper read by 
Miss S. F. Palmer before the Eighth Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections in Albany on November 13th, which deals with the problem of 
service in hospitals for the sick and insane. 

It is to be borne in mind that this paper was written for the lay 
public, men and women interested as members of boards and visiting 
committees in the various lines of work dealing with the care of the 
sick both in hospitals and homes. 

In preparing this paper, the writer conferred with a number of the 
leading teachers of nurses, and her statement that " Those schools within 
the state which have responded to the requirements of the Education 
Department report a growing improvement in their numbers of desirable 
applicants," is corroborated by the inspector of training schools of the 
State of New York. 

Charities, in commenting on this paper in its number of November 
23rd, quotes Miss Palmer as having stated that the whole body of nurses 
is suffering from the commercial spirit. It will be seen in a careful 
reading of the paper that what Miss Palmer did say was that " the whole 
body is suffering from the commercial spirit and ignorance of its partly 
trained and temperamentally disqualified members whose service to the 
public is unsatisfactory," which is quite a different statement, and one 
which cannot be disputed by any one knowing the lack of standards which 
has existed in the schools during the first quarter of the century of their 
being. It would seem that the same conditions hold in nursing education 
that prevail in medical education. State registration is every year 
improving the standards of medical education while on the other hand 
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quackery and charlatanism of every kind seem to be increasing. The 
educated nurse, under state registration, is gradually being given a recog- 
nized place, while quack schools and quack nurses continue to increase in 
numbers in every direction. This of course is due to the peculiar condi- 
tions of society and to the prevailing ignorance of the ordinary individual 
in regard to the most vital questions of health and hygiene. 

Some special correspondence which we have been conducting recently 
in connection with this question of the shortage of probationers has 
brought to us interesting faets which we quote, withholding the names of 
the writers 

Speaking of the effect of the three years' course, one writer says : 

I will try to give you briefly what has been our experience since the course 
was lengthened from two years to three, more than ten years ago. This was 
done in order that the pupils might remain for a longer period in each ward, 
or other department, and thus obtain a better and more thorough training, 
and a longer and more varied practical experience. We believed that with the 
longer course of training we could arrange for shorter hours of duty daily in 
the wards, and could thus ensure that our pupils would be fitted mentally and 
physically to profit by the teaching and training for which they give their 
services. 

It is right here where I think so many schools have failed, in that after 
establishing a three years' course they have still maintained the long hours 
of duty, making it impossible for the student to do justice either to her studies 
or her practical work. As far as I have been able to observe, the student, 
as a rule, receives nothing more than she did during a two years' training, and 
the hospital reaps the advantage of her work for an extra year. You may 
think I am going a little far in making such a statement, but it is only what 
I have been told by nurses themselves; this is where the dissatisfaction seems 
to lie. Then, again, one of the greatest objections to a two years' course in a 
hospital with a variety of services is that it is sometimes difficult to permit a 
nurse to remain as long in some departments as she would like to remain, 
or as the welfare of that department might at times require to maintain the 
work efficiently and avoid the disturbance of frequent changes and interrup- 
tions. Still, no hospital is justified in establishing a three years' course unless 
it can provide for the student a full and complete training in all branches of 
her work, either within its own walls, or by proper affiliation with other schools. 

The question has been raised lately about the third year being optional, 
but that has its difficulties it seems to me. It would mean different forms of 
diplomas for longer and shorter courses, and this would seem to confuse the 
issue altogether, and would create the very perplexities and difficulties that we 
are trying to remedy. 

During the first nine years after the course of instruction was lengthened 
in this school the total number of applicants annually remained about the same, 
but the general character shows on the whole a very marked improvement. 
During the past two years there has been a very marked increase of desirable 
applicants, many more than it was possible to admit. 
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One of the objects in lengthening the course of training was, by offering 
a better training and instruction, to attract better educated and more serious- 
minded, earnest women to the profession; and the lengthening of the course of 
study to three years has unquestionably accomplished this result here, as a 
similar process has accomplished this result in other educational institutions. 
Training should be prolonged and exacting in the precise degree in which the 
work for which it prepares is difficult and exacting. The work of the training 
schools is not only teaching methods of work, but the developing of character, 
of self-control, self-reliance, courage under difficulties, accuracy, patience and 
perseverance. All these things take time, but they are as essential to a nurse's 
training as the degree of skill with which she performs the practical part of 
her work. If we want to bring into the nursing profession a less desirable 
type of candidate I can think of no more likely way of accomplishing it than 
by shortening the course from three years to two. 

Another superintendent of a school maintaining high educational 
standard writes : 

We have had 950 applications for the year ending October 1, 1907. Out 
of those we chose fifty, and they are good. 

This school is in close proximity to a number of others that are 
complaining of a shortage of probationers. 
A third superintendent writes : 

Without hesitation let me say in reply to your inquiry as to the number 
and quality of probationers during the past year, that not only have we all 
that we need, but the average qualifications are fully equal to those of any 
previous year. As you know, we have the eight-hour system consistently. The 
pupils are physically comfortable and happy, and while they work hard when 
on duty, they appreciate the fact that we are trying to do our best for them so 
long as they are worthy of it, and when it is proven that they are not, at any 
time during the three years, out they go ! 

Perhaps the most interesting of these comments is the following 
from the superintendent of a school in a section far removed from any 
one of the others quoted, who writes as follows : 

So far as applications for admission to the training school is concerned, 1 
must say that I do not have quite as many as I would like for the size of my 
classes; that is, I am not able to select my nurses with quite the thoroughness 
that I would like to exercise. At the same time, I have not been embarrassed 
at all. When I took charge of the school, several years ago, there were no 
applications on file, while to-day, I usually am able to feel pretty comfortable 
about my classes two or three months before I expect them to come in. 

I do not think that there is any question about getting results from the 
better educational standpoints and in providing, not luxurious but simple, 
comfortable quarters for the pupils. 
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Undoubtedly there is evidence of the fact that we do, many times, attempt 
to teach our nurses what we may call technical subjects superficially; that is, 
that we forget to teach from the standpoint of nursing, both in our class rooms 
and practically in our hospitals. To explain just exactly what I mean I will 
take for illustration: I frequently visit the chidren's ward at feeding time 
and find sick, wretched little babies, lying in their cribs, each with its feeding 
bottle resting on its pillow, and just left there, receiving a little attention 
from the nurse when she has a moment to spare. Many times the child's 
position is very uncomfortable and the food cold. The doctor may come into 
the ward and require a preparation for a lumbar puncture or a blood examina- 
tion, and the nurses of the ward immediately give undivided attention to every 
little detail that is required. The detail, of course, is most exacting, both the 
doctor and the nurse attaching the very greatest importance to the technique 
of the puncture, while neither the nurse or the doctor seem to attach the slight- 
est importance to the proper feeding of the child. There is never a question 
of time in regard to the details of a lumbar puncture or some similar duty. 
It is just there where we are now making our serious mistakes, both the doctors 
and the nurses. It is impossible for the nursing side of the hospital to insist 
upon the proper feeding of the baby or of the sick child or of the better carrying 
out of the many methods in our hospital until the physicians attach the same 
importance to the little things that they attach to the so-called scientific 
requirements. 

The situation described is one which will appeal strongly to the 
superintendents of all schools. It seems almost as if we were training 
our nurses to nurse the doctor instead of the patient. 

Now in contrast to these letters we quote from two superintendents 
of large schools situated in a state where state registration has failed and 
where opposition to nursing progress of every kind has been openly 
declared by many prominent medical men. 

The first one says : 

We have desired to give our nurses a good, thorough training, but we have 
occupied a middle ground, not doing much with the so-called higher education. 
As far as the living conditions and home influences are concerned, we hold 
our banner as high as anybody. 

Since the three years' course and admitting by classes were inaugurated, 
we have never been able to get enough candidates suitable for admission to 
form the classes large enough to meet the demands of those who always get 
sifted out. . . . 

We have been obliged to take in probationers younger than Ave have 
in years past, and in some instances not as well prepared for the training 
as the work demands. 
The second says : 

During the past year we have had no lack of applicants and they have been 
above our general average in quality. But two years ago, as a result of our 
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attempt to do away with the money allowance, our numbers of applicants 
decreased alarmingly and we were compelled to advertize and to take every 
applicant, good, bad, or indifferent, who presented herself. We never carried 
out the plan of not paying the pupils and I should never for a moment entertain 
it again here where the innumerable small hospitals appeal so strongly to the 
majority of young women. I have not found the majority of them whom I have 
personally interviewed very keen for the opportunity of experience and educa- 
tion — the short course is what appeals to them. 

Since writing the above, we have received a copy of " A Letter on 
the Best Length of a Course of General Training for Nurses," submitted 
to the Department of Public Charities by the New York City Visiting 
Committee, based upon the study of opinions of one hundred and forty- 
five superintendents of training schools or of hospitals throughout the 
United States, under date of November 20, 1907. 

This committee's conclusions coincide in almost every detail with 
the recommendations made by Miss Palmer in her paper. They are 
compiled from a report submitted to the New York City Visiting Com- 
mittee by its secretary, Mr. Courteney DinWiddie, October 23, 1907. This 
report will be published in full in the next number of the Journal and 
we regret that it was received too late to be used in this issue. 

This report, taken as a whole, coming from a committee composed of 
the most prominent men and women interested in hospitals and training 
schools in New York City, is an unequivocal endorsement of the standards 
which nurses are endeavoring to maintain for the betterment of nursing 
education and the more skillful care of the sick. 



BEADING FOE THE SICK. 

Miss Ktjlzick in her paper on Reading for the Sick has presented 
a group of books from which the taste of almost every reader can be 
satisfied. She has not touched, however, upon the magazines from which 
so many people derive entertainment and information concerning the 
vital questions of the day. 

To thoughtful men and women who, even during periods of invalid- 
ism, keep their grasp upon the questions of the hour, we think perhaps 
the Outlook gives most concise and definite information. The Review 
of Reviews is popular, also, with many readers, covering as it does a 
greater range of subject matter. 

There is hardly a child under fourteen for whom amusement and 
entertainment cannot be found in St. Nicholas. It contains many sug- 
gestions which can be utilized for the entertainment of the child as soon 
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as he lias strength to use his hands. Of the older literary magazines, 
the Century, Harper, and Scribner have always held a prominent place 
in our estimation, and among the other monthlies from which we derive 
great entertainment Lippincott's, the American Magazine, and McGlure's 
are constantly to be seen in the hands of travellers and are no less welcome 
in the home. To many a woman who has not regained her vital interest in 
life the Delineator with its bright illustrations and its excellent short 
stories will give a great amount of pleasure. This magazine is no longer 
to be considered in the light of simply a fashion magazine. Its child 
rescue campaign, recently begun in the interest of homeless children, 
places it in the front ranks of those magazines which are conspicuous in 
the work of bettering living conditions. In the November number, the 
announcement was made that there are two hundred thousand homes in 
America without children and that there were twenty-five thousand 
children in New York City alone without homes. During the month 
that followed, three hundred requests for children were received through 
the mails by the Delineator, women and men making journeys of a 
thousand miles to secure one of these little waifs. With the quack medi- 
cine crusade waged by Collier's during the past year or two, and the sex 
education of the child on the. part of the Ladies Home Journal, there 
are hardly any of these magazines which the nurse may not choose with 
pleasure and profit not only to read aloud but for her own edification. 

Although not included in either popular or nursing literature, we 
must not forget Charities, that little magazine which deals with all 
phases of philanthropic work and treats those problems of public service 
which are so closely allied to nursing that every progressive nurse needs 
it for the broader understanding of her work. 

In regard to all so-called social questions there is no doubt that a 
popular magazine with a large circulation among the people can do 
greater work than professional journals either nursing or medical. 

Frequently when books cannot be afforded or easily obtained the 
nearest railroad station or news stand will supply a magazine which will 
afford diversion for a number of days and at a cost so reasonable that 
if the nurse is obliged to bear the expense herself her personal advantage 
compensates her for the outlay. 



THE PKOBLEM OF THE SMALL HOSPITAL. 

A. W. in Letters to the Editor has renewed the discussion of an 
old problem, one that has never been satisfactorily solved, for small hos- 
pitals which are isolated. 
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For those which are sufficiently near large centres where there are 
hospitals for the treatment of special diseases like the eye and ear, 
orthopedic, children, or obstetrics, it is possible through the influences 
of state registration to enter into affiliation with one or more of the 
special hospitals which are having the same difficulty in securing pupils, 
and in that way, through a process of rotation, be able to offer excellent 
inducements to desirable pupils to enter upon a course of training. 
Many women are more attracted to small hospitals than to larger ones 
and we believe that in the future we are to see greater development in 
training schools upon these cooperative lines than in the past as it would 
seem to be the only practical solution of the nursing problem for a 
variety of institutions. 

To those hospitals which are isolated by long distance from other 
hospitals, the question is a much more serious one, and we confess frankly 
that as yet there has been no satisfactory solution of the problem of 
service offered. There seems to be only one way to carry on such schools 
and that is to depend on the young women of the immediate vicinity, 
the hospital making every effort to supplement the limited practical 
experience with very careful class instruction and demonstration on those 
subjects which can not be supplied for practical observation. 

The employment of graduate nurses in the smaller hospitals is 
frequently advocated, but putting aside the question of expense, which of 
itself would debar this practice in most public institutions, we have to 
face the fact that desirable graduates, women who have had excellent 
training, and who are successful in other lines of work, are not willing 
to do the work of the public ward of a general hospital. 

The subject is one upon which an exchange of experience would be 
of inestimable value. We hope that A. W.'s letter will call out a very 
general discussion. 

FULL RECOGNITION ACCOEDED THE NURSING 
PROFESSION. 

The Regents of the University of the State of New York have added 
a committee of nurses representing the New York State Nurses' Associa- 
tion to the Advisory Council. This Council is composed of the deans 
or heads of professional schools, engaged in active teaching. They have 
no official powers or prescribed duties but are exactly what the name 
implies a council of advisers in case the Education Department wishes 
to obtain the views of those who are in teaching positions. This Council 
has representatives from the following departments of education: 
Convocation, college, academic, library, medical, dental, pharmacy, and 
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now nursing; appointed at the University convocation held in Albany, 
October 17 and 18, 1907. 

The Nurse Training Council is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Miss Annie W. Goodrich, E.N., Superintendent Nurse Training 
Schools, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York City ; Mrs E. N. Simp- 
son, E.N., Superintendent Nurse Training School, Albany Hospital ; Miss 
M. L. Jones, E.N., Superintendent Nurse Training School, Eoehester City 
Hospital; Miss Ida M. Eoot, Superintendent Nathan Littauer Hospital 
and Nurse Training School, Gloversville, N. Y. ; Dr. William L. Eussell, 
Medical Inspector State Lunacy Commission, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It 
will be seen that those selected represent different classes of schools and 
different sections of the state, and are among the most representative 
teachers of nurses that we have. 



MISS NIGHTINGALE HONOEED. 

King Edwaed has conferred upon Miss Florence Nightingale the 
decoration of the Order of Merit. The order was founded in 1902, and 
Miss Nightingale is the first woman so distinguished. 

In speaking of this an English clergyman comments upon the fact 
that while in the United States he saw a window in the chapel at Cornell 
University, with her picture and the legend, St. Florence Nightingale. 
Nurses love to honor their patron saint in such small ways as are possible. 
The nurses' home of the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, is called the 
Nightingale Home, and at the Minnequa Hospital, Pueblo, Colorado, 
her likeness is reproduced in mosaic on the outside of the building. 
The only Nightingale Hospital of which we have heard is that at 
Scutari ; there may be others. 



GOOD EXAMPLES. 

The Graduate Nurses' Association of New Hampshire at its annual 
meeting voted that a committee be appointed to ask every nurse in the 
state to give three dollars toward the endowment of the chair in 
Hospital Economics at Teachers' College. Miss Eobertson, the chairman 
of this committee, has sent out circulars in accordance with this decision, 
asking each recipient to contribute, and with this is inclosed a reprint of 
the report of the delegate to the Associated Alumnae, Miss Truesdell, 
that each member may be informed on the subject. 

We understand that pledges are coming in very slowly, and we 
want to remind those associations that have not yet brought the matter 
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before their members that the subject should be attended to immediately, 
as it is easier to reach nurses during the winter season when they are 
more interested than at any other time of year 

We commend the measure adopted by the New Hampshire State 
Association and also that of the Mt. Sinai Alumna? described on another 



CAMPING IN THE YELLOWSTONE. 

Those members of the Associated Alumnae who are planning to 
attend the convention in San Francisco next May, and who would like 
to include in their itinerary a camping trip through the Yellowstone, 
will be glad to hear that the inter-state secretary, Miss Sly, is planning 
to form a party for that purpose. She has taken the trip and found it 
delightful. No outfit need be prepared, as all necessaries are rented at 
the Park. For further information address Miss Sarah E. Sly, Birming- 
ham, Michigan. 

THE JOURNAL STOCKHOLDER'S MEETING. 

This year the meeting of the Journal stockholders is unusually 
important, and representation from the associations holding stock is 
most desirable. In the past, when individual or association stockholders 
could not be present, the proxy papers were sent to the person asked to act 
for them, who presented them to the meeting as their vouchers. This 
year the secretary requests that such proxies shall be mailed to her 
address before the time of the meeting, with the name of the person 
appointed to act, plainly indicated,, and the sender's name attached. This 
it is thought will simplify the routine work of the stockholders' meeting, 
but a proxy properly executed and presented by a member will be 
honored when the old method is preferred by a stockholder. 



A PLEA FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Just at this time of year, when organiation life is most active, we 
wish to place the needs of the Journal before the members of the Asso- 
ciated Alumnae. The magazine belongs to our national association 
morally, as it is under its control, by virtue of the fact that its directors, 
its editorial staff, and its stockholders are all members of that association ; 
and it behooves us to be loyal to our own publication. An increased 
circulation means always a better Journal. Too often a group of 
nurses living together take one Journal in common, though if each one 
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were asked whether she had sufficient pride in her own magazine to 
help support it to the extent of two dollars, she would probably reply 
in the affirmative. We ask for such support from each member, whether 
she has an opportunity to read the Journal without subscribing to it or 
not. 

Occasionally a nurse is so situated that she feels that she cannot 
afford even the two dollar charge. In that case, if she will exert herself 
to procure three new subscribers at the full rate of two dollars, she will 
receive a copy for herself without charge for a year. Or if a group of 
five wishes to secure the Journal at reduced rates and will send in five 
subscriptions together, each may receive her copy for one dollar and a 
half a year. It seems as if no one need do without it, no matter how 
poor she may feel. 

We wish each association belonging to the Associated Alumnae 
would add a periodical committee to its list, which would have for its 
work the gathering of subscriptions to the Journal for many a nurse 
is too indifferent to take the trouble to send in her own subscription. 
Sample copies of the Journal, circulars, and subscription blanks, may 
be obtained at any time from the publishing office in Philadelphia. 

No nurse is qualified to engage as a member of a committee in any 
of the lines of organization work who does not keep herself closely in 
touch with the progress of nursing the world over as presented in 
the official organ of the Associated Alumna?. Many nurses content them- 
selves by writing to the Editor when a problem presents itself, about 
which, if they had been constant readers of the Journal the subject 
would not only be familiar but the opinion of many contributors be 
known. 



WATCHWORDS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

With the opening of the new year of 1908, affairs in the nursing 
world seem to be somewhat more passive than for several years past, 
owing to the fact that state registration, which has undoubtedly caused 
much of the agitation, has been established in so many states, that its 
principles are rapidly being accepted, and the administration of these 
laws is being carried forward so quietly and moderately that their elevat- 
ing effect is hardly recognized by any but those actively engaged in this 
work. 

In those states where laws for state registration have failed, there 
would seem to be only two causes: first, a constitutional defect, which 
eliminates women arbitrarily from state affairs of every kind; and the 
other, individual personal influence and commercial opposition, suffi- 
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ciently powerful to temporarily control the legislature. This last 
difficulty will, with education and changes in legislative membership be 
removed, and it requires only persistent agitation and effort on the part 
of the nurses' associations to finally accomplish the end. In the mean 
time, the work being done in states where registration is enforced is the 
strongest influence which will help the others in their efforts. 

The watchwords for the coming year in every line of nursing work, 
whether educational or legislative, should be courage, cooperation, and 
persistence. It is when there is no specially exciting object before us 
that inertia increases, and the moment that we begin to drift, we must 
go backward. 

With our New Year's greetings to our readers everywhere, we make 
this appeal for closer cooperation and for more aggressive courage in 
carrying forward those plans, whether local or national, which are 
necessary for the welfare of the nursing body as a whole. 



THE BED CROSS. 

The New York State Branch of the American National Red Cross 
is publishing a little journal called The Red Gross Magazine, beginning 
with November, the first number of which comes to hand as we go to 
press. This contains an outline of the work being done in New York 
State with a description of the work of the Red Cross during the Home 
Week celebration in Buffalo, and a little history of the trained Red 
Cross dogs. Both of these papers are prettily illustrated. There are 
items about work in the state and in other parts of the world, of great 
interest. We shall publish in the next number a report of the work 
being done in Connecticut, which came to hand too late for this issue. 
Reports from the different states are solicited for this department. 
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